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ABSTRACT ' ' ^ ' 

^ 1 Career education recognizes the centrality of carejfers 
and how carreer selection deter sines vhere one works and lives, one^a- 
associates, and other dimensiqns wKich'are significant in defining T 
on'e's life style. Curriculum is* regarded as systemic~an integrated 
and cumulative series of experieiices designed'' to help every student 
achieve increased: (1)^ power to make relevant an4 informed decisions 
about his life, and (2) skill in performance of his life roles 
(economic, community, Irome, avocational, religious, ^nd aesthetic) • 
Career education is aj viable paradigm for determining educational 
purpose, sharpening expected outcomes,' and organizing and deploying, 
the educational and^ community resource;? in the rural setting. Briefly 
discussed in this paper are. the: (1) definition of career education, 
(2) .strengths and limitations of educational delivery systems in^ 
rural settings, (3) ^ajor research and development accomplishments in 
career education which /hav^ implications. for ^Educational programs in 
i?ura.l settiTags, an.d 1(4;) deyelopment of programs and products. ' Among 
the topics covered aire: 4 major theofles of career development (trait 
factor, sftQiologicali,; persbnality, and. development al) ; 4 cafee.r 
education "mddels;. career guidance for min^oirity youth and women; « and 
staff development . models. (NO) ' 
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INTRODUCTION 

* ** 

•v. * r , ' 

The population parade, from farm to city has 'l^e^n so well documented ^ 

that perhaps ^we have tended to ignore or neglect the societal functions • 

Vbich must ccmtiniie in rural areas. Duririg the 'first half of this century, 

the population parade from rural to urban areas posed some potential long- 

range' problems for society. Population in 'rural areas waa fairly stable 

in the 1960^ s, although; some components of it varied, > It is^ported that 

rura}.- residents in 1970 totalled 53.9 million, only 0,3 percent less than . 

the population ijj I96O of 5^ miliion,^ The welfare ^f^ these people and 

the roles* they performr ^ and for 3ociety must not be ignored, Perhaps 

educational programs, \n comparison to other functions of rural communities 

lag the farthest behind. 

In brief, I intend to share with yo^x (l) my own: perceptions as well 

• r , " . 

a3 l^hose of others, concerning the definition of caureer education, '(2) ' 
highlight th^ strengths and limitations of educational delivjery systems in 
rural' settings, (3) outline for you the major research and development 
accomplishments in career education which have implications for educational 
pfiograms in rural settings? Finally, I will make, some summary observations 
concerning career ediacation and its relevance \;0'the rural setting. 



• DEPININa- CAREER EDUCATION 

• Career education introduces a new polarity and sense of purpose into 
education.^ I view it as the ne^ paradigm for education, one focusing on 



career development. Career education considers curriculum to.be systemic — 
an integrateii and .cumulative series of experiences designed to help every 
student achieve (l) increased power to make relevant and informed decisions 

' ■ OOO'i' 



about his life, and (2) increased skill in the performance .of his life 
toles. , ^ . . ' 

« Specif ically, career educatron is designed to capacitate' individuals 
for their several life roles.: economic^ community, home, avocational, • 
religious ajid aesthetic. . It recognizes the centrality of careers and iiow 
Selection of various careers determines where one works, where one lives, 
one's associates J and. other dimensions that are significant in defining^ one ^ 
life style. Designed for 'ail students, career education should be vi^ewed ' 
as lifelong and pervasive, permeating the entire educational system and 
ev^n extending "beyond 4t, increasing career options and broad efting indi- 
vidual horizons jwell beyond our cm^reut perception. It should be viewed 
as having three distinc'f'le^ls : awaifeness, exploration and preparation 
and as a system >*iich allows for recycling or reentry at any level/ and age.. 

Such an educational system should develop a self -actualized learne^ 



wi^h a 'sense of 'agency," one who d|velops increased understanding of their 
own interests, s^;ren^hs, and .limitations. Such individuals can rrialis- 
ticaUy and honesjjbly -confront the practical impliiM-tions of a wide range * 
of career options and can make Increasingly "Satisfying** aiid "satisfactory" 
career choices and develop educational plans for preparing in-careers of 
their choiccJ. \ • ' ^ . * / , 

, Associate Commissioner for Career Education, USOE, Dr. *Kenneth Hoyt,^ 
reels that career education consists of all those activities and experiencesf 
through which one learns about worjc. In his vie^ work is ctt conscious effort 
aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or for oneself k(A others. As 
such, it is unimportant whether such effort is paid or unpal/i in naturje. 
What is important is that it represents thef .basi^ need for all human beings 
to achieve-- to accomplish— to] do something productive that allows the 
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individual, to discover both vho he/she is and why he/she is. As such, it 

makes no restirctions* in meaning whether one speaks about the work of the 

hcxnemaker, tHe musician, the lawyer, ox the bricklayer. Some work will^^ 

require advanced college degrees, while other work may require no formal 

schooling of any kind* To the extent that work is judged "successful," , 

"it~dbes typically— and, ^ in these times, increasingly—require ^cme learned 

set.of vocational .skills* Hoyt, therefore, feels that it is eqUalJy clear 

.that career edi^cation, while^ including both vocational education and occu- • 

pational education, extends ^beyond both in that it may involve work per- ' 
*• . * 

formed as part of one's leisure'^jLme activities., ^ • ' \ * ^ 

Ir^respective of your personal choice of definitions, it is apparent 
that career education 'places considerable' emphasis on indi^i^'ual ifearners 
and their orientation to 'choice of and- preparation for ceCreersV Since ^ 
cdreer education is. designed for all students, it has definite implications 
for Educational systems in rural settings. 

Contextual ijyneugiics of Career Education 

• * Career education as a major innovation has several interesting char- 
* ' * < 

aet eristics which need to be understood. . , ' • ' • 

1. - Career education was initiated as a national priority, 
/ by then, U. S. Commissioner ot Education, Sidney ^farland 

in 19'fl.^t was reinforced in the presidential education' 

message' and in various ways b/the Congress. Fujfther, 

* . * • 
cau'eer* education has been the singular focus and major 

^ ^lJ_„^emphasls--of-the --Federal^ucation^tablishment-^^ \ 

past sevcfrai years. Career education has enjoyed sus- 
tained support^ due to the unusual (for modern day) tenure 
of Dr. Marland in his role as Commissidner and later as 

^. . 1 : ^ 

assistant Secretary for -Education. ^ * ^ ^ 

/ • 
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liitil the Hathaway Amendment xn -I^Ws session, of Congress, 
there was no specific Qareer* education legislation. 
Nevertheless, there has ^een a significant" federal irl- 
vestment over the past three years. Through the ^ , * 
creative management and orchestration of diverse funding 
authorities in lihe U. S. Office of Education, approxi- 
mately 225 million^ dollars in federal funds have been 
made available to foster research, develapmeiit, " demon-, 
.^ratiori and leadership programs in" career education^ 
at all levels. At.lea9t an additional 6o milliort dollar^ 
in federal support has ^en' appropriated for the current 
budget year. . ' ' . " 



Career education has beeiTVapid'ly accepted. The states 
of Arizona, Louisiana, Florida, Ifew Jersey, Nbrth .Carolina, 
and California have passed career education legislation. 

t 

Some kO states now have state-wide career education 
coordinators, in their siate- department of education. 

* . • - « 

Jn Bome iftstances, state departments of education have - 

' / • . • . . . >. 

reorganized to fully take into account the Implications. 

of career education and -ta establish a coordinated • 

deUvery system. • Further, fhe national Gallup polls on 

education reflect a'.^igh positive congruence between , ^ 

, • ■ ' ■ • 

career education concepts and the, aspects of education 



mofft wanted by the general public. [ ; * 

Career education is a pervasive concept-." Career education, 
is unlike other recent educational innovations such as 
team teaching, differentiated staffing, individualized- 

« 
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learning, etc. ^ which foclised primariily on educational 
( inputs ) processes. The characteristics of the|e 
innovations have generated a great d;eal of discussion 
about education and sever^al philosophical questions 
linger for resolution* ' ^Specif-'cally, career education * 

. ex pose s oirr lack of^ogr'eement o» desired educational 
outcomes by focusing pil4icipally on the basic purposes • 
of * education. Ihis realistic concern for educational* 
outcomes has accentuated the problem of: (l) deter- 

. mining whether schools' should pi;epare for real life 

or only the nesct level of education; (2) whether, opti- 

mization of ^ndividual^eitreer development provides a 

logical rationale for organizing and seqtlencing educa- 
• • 

Uiorial experiences and; (3) whether th^ struct yrp of 
knowledge dictfites curricular structure. In essence, 

the full implications of c&reer education have inten- 

' ' ' . ^ ' 
sifled the need to agree 'upon ifhat it is education ^is 

really about ^ ^ 

These contextual factors continue to influenee the development eSnd . 

implementation of career' education. It would be difficult to identify, an 

'"educational movement" that has received more suipport ftroift such diverse 

gr<^ups or has evplved from a firmer historicaCl or theoretical base. . 

Career Development • Theories 
^ Whlle-carear-education is-e^lectia in its integration pf~empirical— . 



bases, it probably draws most heavily on cAreer/deyelopment theory. Budke 
has identified four- major theories of career/developmdnt: trait factor. 



sociological, personality and developmental 
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Tralt^ Fact or Theories . , 

o • ^ : • ; * ' 

The trait-factor theory views occupational -choice as a point-in-time 
* . > 

act consisting of matching the individual's aptitudes, interests, and 

ambitions with occupational opportunities. Satisfaction with the choice 

depends primarily on the accuracy of the individual assessment and the 

occupational opportunities available, , \ , 

' . ' • * * 

Sociological Theories * 

The sociological aj^roach to 'career development has as its central 

point the notion that circumstances leyond the control of the individual ^ 

contribute significantly to the carei*^ choices he makes, and the principal 

task ^nf renting the youth is the development of techniques to cope 

effectiveljr with his envirotiment., This approach assumes that ii^viduals 

are place'd in a i^icular environmental situatioiTfrom accident of birth 

rather than»from their willful desire. Their impressions of desirable • . 

jobs reflect their exposure to occupations in a particular social .class. 

j Personality Theories ^ ; • 

* . Ifersonality theories of cctreer develoiment are based upon the hjrpothe 

sis' that, differences in personality structures refl^ectN different personal 

\ : 

needs, the satisfaction o^ vhich is sought in occupational choices. Thus, 

different career areas a^e populated by persons of different need or 
■ ■ . . . 5 < . 

personality type -which has' lead persons such as'. Holland to classify them 

into groups.; such as realistic, intellectual, social, conventional, enter- 
prising and artistic. 

' Developmental Theories 
THfe. developmentcJ. or self-concept theorists see occupational choice a 
the process of self -concept development through compromise choices and 
adjustments.' Individuals. develop more clearly defined self-concepts as 

■ . -■ X ■ 



they grow older, ".developing images -of the occupational world vftiich they 
coinpare with their* self-images in' trying to make career- decisions. The • 
•adequacy of the eventual career decision is "based on the similarity 

"between an individual's self-c6ncept and the vocational concept of the 

\ ■ ■" * • - ' ■ ^ 

career he eventually chooses. . " . 

Career education advocates seem to focus most heavily on the develop- . 

m"^tal or self-concept approach as the appropriate guide for career ^. 

• ^ 6 

education development. According. io Ginzberg, this, theory i implies .a 

• . \ \ r 

series of compromise choices and. adjustments as young people •^pass through 

j • * . • - 

the occupational decisioi^-making periods of fantasy choice, tentative 
Choice* and realistic choice. Super/ supported the levels concept by ^ 
explaining that- an individual's life stages- can be defined in gross terms, 
as growth, exi^ioratlon, establishment, maintenance and decline, The 
developmental approach to career choices consists of a ratiorjal and' • 
systematic process that can be incorporated into a, comprehensive' educa- 
tional program. " This theory is reflected in a- multitude of the career^ ^ 
education programs .developed to date by the use of awareness, orientation, 
. exploration, and preparation-' stages of program emphasis. Career education 
■ievelopers are proceeding on the assumption that increasirigl^r individuals 

may control their occup^ional choice >*en provided nith^ occupational 

4. 

information and experiences upon whJch to base decision. 

... - . . • . ^ 

THE RURAL SETTING , 
■ "t. • 

The problem of individual career development li?is long interested 

' 

researchers focusing on t)ie rural » setting. .^Thcj strengths and limitations 

of rurAl. settings in relation to education are well documented. Merriip. 

arid Steffens*^ identified the following characteristics of the rurlal 

educational setting. 

: . OOiU 



strengths of the Rural Setting ^ 
X. Typically, ycuth in rural communities are afforded greater 
opportunities for developing independence \and responsibility 
than axe their cont'emporaries^n the urban setting, Tlie 
absence of large numbers of people and resulting regulations 
and restrictions provide a set^ting supportive of a large 
' ^ measure* of individual freedom and a wide choice of, alUerna- 
• tives for personeuL' decisions. The absence of commercial 
^facilities for enteistainment /recreation, and-services 
available in the city makes '♦he rural family some\)hat more^ 
self-sufficient\than the urban family, This'^ends' to 
result in ajiigher degree of responsibility being accepted 
^ . rby alS|. family members, - Thus, youth in rural settings 'are 
xmore likely to develop 'a^sen se of agency" at an earlier 
■podnt in life. 1 

The rural student typically comes frcwa a family that is 
stable and whole. Barents generally have an intei^se interest 
in their, children cuid'are supportive of both the child and 



\ 
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those >Ao would help the child. The home environment is 

\ j - » . " 

8uppoxi;ive, provides security, many opportunities for ^relf- 
expression*, and the exercise of fP^nsibility. As a. 
result, the rural student is 'generally capable of seiiC- 
dlreetlon." Dclremes in wealth usually are not great in 
rural areas, thus stratification of students into cliques 



along, class lines is not |m acute probleai- Drug use is less 
widespread and lei^s of a problem' than in urban schools. 
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The teacher in the^smsuLl school can<>know each of his/her 
^students well .IQie stud eijt can have identity in^such^a 
school. The teacher in the hfgh school will teach each* 
chil<) in a number of classes. The nature of the ' small ' 
, community not only makes it possible but demand? that .the 

• teacher know each child througlrrepeated school artd 
community "contacts.- He wiLTaiso know th6 child's papnts 
siblings, lu>me environment, and often the daild's. problems 

* and aspirations. Thi^s- strength ol identity, ,if ,exi>loited 
fully, can be of critical, importance to the -quality of 
education in the rural- community.* |. ; ' . 
The l^eacher in th^^mall" schlfol c -,n*quick3y become 
acquainted witn t-he community. He can understand 
community aspirations and bias, goaLls, and taboos. He 
can identify the commuhity resources, both human and 
^oaterial, potentially available to the jhool in sup^rt 
of a program. Ahd he can mobilise such reso^ces in a 
small community to xsupport a program almost informally, 

\ \ ' ' ' • 

without activating a^huge, {orm^ mechanism; JJeachers . 

in^ small schools perceive this to be one impo:gtant 

\' * 12 ^ 

advantage of teaching in such schools. 

The teaching staff in snusuLL schools<xhas the potential for 

flexibility in opefatipn not approached, in large schcfols-. 

When properiy motivated staff are a ble to inno vate,^ under-- 

ta.:e new programs, try new ideas without establishing • 

inassive administrative and orgimizational. mechanisms. It 

is possible to gear- Up for a new program in a relatively 



/ 
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short time, and it is also possible to identify problems 
in the program qulfikly and effeHively adjust to solve ^ 



such, problems." This high degree of flexibility possible 



. in small schools can be a valuable a 



6. . In -some areas the . decrease in-rursuL ^.^.^ .ctt-ion has been 

cljecked. due to the increased*, movement of urban dwellers 

r 



to the country side. 
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/ 7. Employment inservic^ occuipations in rural areas^ parbicu- 
^ larly profess'ional seiyices and those related to finance, 

insuf^tnpe, and real estate has 'increased greatly as has 
^ V eraployritent in manufactui-ing and trade. At least twc^'- thirds 
of the 'rural labor force presently are non-farm woirkers. 
Limitations of the Rural Setting ; 

1. Tlie total fram population in the United States is con- 

tinuing^to diminish. \ 

• . \ . \ 

(Hie farm population* in rutal. areas has 

' decreased heavily and this decrease is expected to continue. 

Not only is farm population declining or at best remainirg 

static the age distribution n that population reflects 

* \ a heavy out-migfation of young. adults, over the past several 
ill * ^ 

^eceies;-*'^ The population of rural areas represents a 
pgenroporlion of. the young and of the old.^ 

2. | liie occi^t^nal structure in rural communities is changing. 
A U.S.D^A.^report-Biiows that employment, in agriculture, 
for^try>. and Wnink deci^aSe^ Technological 
advances not only have contributeH to 'the deer.eased employ- 



ment in .agriculture, but have also decreased the rural 

"15 ^ 
demand for unskilled labor. 
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^^bst sroall rural schools hav^ an inadequatesteix base fori 

\ 

improving -educational prowams. Couiiled with this is 



the fact that these schools are educating" a large nuSber 
' of young people who wil^ nwer contribute to thl^s tax 

^se because of^out migration. As a result, funds areA 

16 / 
scarce and resources for change limited. /, \ 

>^iae in terms of staff as Well as student enrollment is a 
^)ervasive factor lending both stren^hs and con^straints 
to isurriculum design.N Low teacher-pupil ratios make 
ndividualized* instruction possible. It is impossible 
to respond to individual student differences through a 
variety of class offerings,, when confronted with the 
problem of small student numbers and limited staff 
competencies, Staall numbers of students also have a 
bearing on the vajr^ety euad adequacy of materials and' 
equipment available to the student ♦ / • / 

National studies *aild reports indicate that larger per- 
centages of students in^rural America ccxne from 
economically disadvantaged families than do students 
frcm ui*ban bx^^?^^^ 

Some concerns of this general low socio-economic status, 
of rur^ youth includes the scarcity of reading materials 
in the homes, generally lower educational level of 
parents, and lack of funds for education. 
Ifcitionally, t£ere is evidence that the educational and 
vocational* aspiratione of rural .students are lower than 
those of urban youth. Taylor an^ Jongs have pointed 



20 

out occupational types are limited in rural areas, 
peer G^^oup experiences are homogeneous in term§ of 
social class ^d thus rural students hav.e little 
opportunity to come into contact with varied occupa- 
tions, diri^C^i^ levels of aspiration and value systems. 
They cl&im the real world ok work is outside the 
exp^ience of rurcd youth;* and the world at work that 
.they experience i^ewrow and limited > The lack of 



appropriate role models is a growing problem, i 
Hiose rural students who migrate to urbaji areas fijnd 

themselves poorly prepared to compete with^urb^ 

21 ^-""'^^ 
reared youth. _. 3his^ is due in part to the lack of 

vocationally oriented programs in small schools. 

22 

R)or motivation may also play a ^Mtrt. 

Rural schools tend to be more traditional and more 

resistant to change them urban schools. .I^ograms 

never Veally designed for the rured setting have been 

adopted by these schools and^^linger on even after they 

have been modified or removed from the urban schools 

2^ 

for which they were designed. The general focus on 
academic or 'college prep courses in rural schoolo is 
a case in point. An examination of the course offerings 
In rural schools shoVs a great imbalance between college 
prep offerings and vocational offerings. Bri^t students 
pcurticulfiurly are encouraged to concentrate on college 
prep courses and others must take a majority of such 
courses since little else is available. Small schools 
have ntf€ moved toward a comprehensive curriculum. 
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9. ^The Ifig between what ia khown about learning and what is 
done about it is greater in small schdols than any others. 
Teaching is, thus, less effective in these schools. 
Several factors contributeHo this exaggerated^^g: (l) ^ • 
/the difficulty in recruiting and' holding the most competent 
teachers in rural areas; (2) the lack of support services 
to teachers; (3) the isolation and insulation of these 
teachers fi-om the mainstream of educational thought; (If) 

' the absence' of, professional stimulation; (5) th^ urban ^ 
orientation of the certificatioA process and educational 
backgrounds of new teachers; (6) lack of community pressure 

. or demand for. change'; (?) poor facilities; ,(8) lack of fuhda> 
(9) lack of a broad competency bank on the part ~bf the 
total school staff either in subject content or in instruc- 
tional know how., 

Ihe discrepancy is obvious between the rural setting arid the ideal of | 
career "education which optimizes individual career development through an 

increased awareness of alternatives, real world exploration, and increased 

/ 

options for career development. While there isire, significant variations 

* ■ / ' 

and exception^ in the rural setting-, generally Speaking, the rural areas 

are in stark contrast to the environment- implied for career education. • 

While career education provides a new i^adigm for rural education,^ 

the concept alone cannot erase or overccxne severe resource contraints ir/ 

♦ * \-' 

t f 

the rural-context. It does, however, provide hope through focusing research 
and develofiaent activities, through stimulating Increased creativity ii^^ 
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deploying the energies and talents which, exist in the xuxal settings towOird 

*■ • ♦ 

,tl^ end that individual career choice and preparation will be enhanced, 

- - ■ ■ RESEARCH AND DEVELOIMEto ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

^\ ^^^^ ^^^^ a number of significant research and development 
ac^tivities designed to; improve career planning and preparation. Some 
h^e been designed particularly for the rural pontext, llip, more notable. • 
of these are: * ' - ' 

J 

1. Integrated Career Development Curriculum - ' ' 

• ^ ' ■ / ' 

' . Ihe Integrated ,Career development Curriculum for 

anal?. Rural Schools Eroject^^ conducted by €fie Western 
' "^States anall Schools headquartered in the Nevada State > 
Departmen^ of Education had as its primary objective the 
^ development, implem^itation and evaluation of a curricu- 
lum that will significantly enhance the career oppor- 
tunities of rural youth, especially those who choose 
^ to leave tural areas for gainful employment in other 

settings, i>ni*2d \hrough the Bureau of Research, USOE, 
sincfe 1968'j the/ Western States Snail ^hool Project has 
/ • concerned ^^If '\«ith identifying problems, designing 

and testing programs and practices,' to rectify inadequate 
rural school career preparation programs in Arizona, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah, ' 
Specifically, the pf^ject 'focuses on developing curric- 

/ ' • • ■ 

ulura for rural educational systems which would: 

« 

a. Enhance the career opportunities of youth who 

* 

attend small, rural high schools, part^.cularly ^ '""1 

/ ' 
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aiming ultimately to "become employed in the ilrban society* 
Prepare students with useful skills and knowledge for a 
wide yariety of occupations > primarily basic technology. 
Help students develop concepts about systems and processes 
of our society which generate, define andP lend meaning 
to work. * ; ' 

. Provide students with skills, knowled^ 'and competency to 
make wise, decisions, 'particularly career decisions. 

The project staff 'accepted an institutional pattern called\ 

the Life Mjustment-Mbdel which places its emphasis on real 
life tasks and '*hands on" experiences. In other words, the 
mode ^focuses on learning by acting and experiencing the con- 
sequences of that action. It is an explicit and, functional 
design for (l) duplicating in sdliool same kinds of 
•Smnt serving" behaviors that arev^ypical of the normal 
daily activities of human beings, and (2) associating with 
those 'Vant serving" behaviors highly efficient strategies 
that promote' necessary concept formulation and motor skill 
development required of the student, while performing the 
<JSrant serving" behaviors 

!Ihis approach tends to view the ^learner as a human 
being'^who is constantly seeking to satisfy his wants and tn • 
so. doing is inter ac'xng with his environment. In so doing, 
he perceives the consequences of his behavior and adjusts, 
it accordingly. i 

^ Ttie content identified as appilopriate for this project ' 
has been packaged into 23 learning units (mini-carrier and 
carrier projects). The project goal was to have studehts* 

. QOia 



interact with these learning units and thus devel9p in 
students the competencies demanded by the project's. 
instructional objectives* Bach ^phenomena identified 
with each instructional objective in the project con- 
stituted the basis for a learning unit* Examples of , 
these single concept, event or ]jrocess learning units ^ 
include the ,folloid.ng: career choice, planning for 
career choice, cleaning and gapping . spark plugs, -valv^ 
lifter adjustment, opening a checking account for jbl * 
school' play i computing, interest 6r\ a note, e^. The 
'diversity of the learning, units are clearly apparent 
from ^these 'examples. Review of learnings units developed 
to date clecurly illustrates that they do not represent 
courses presently identified in the typical small rural 

schoal curriculum; since courses dedicated to the ob.iec- 

' \ ' * 

stives outlined in this project 'do not generally exist in 

. * • ; - / • ' , ' 

snail rural schools . ^ 

Satellite Communications Project • . • 

Bie communicfitions satellite project involving the • 
Federation of thfe Rock Mountain States, the Appalachian 
•Regional Commissibn and the Alaska Satellite provides 
improved and relatively unexploit^d technology for 
delivering Improved educational progrimming in ruraj. 
areas « Career education for elementaty stilteents and K-12 
teachers are being developed^ y * 
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3. Exemplary Programs ' • • \ / 

^ ' In a number of instances, exemplary programs under ^ 

thfe VocationaJ. Bducatljon Ac^^ have been located in rural 

^ areas and have provided substemtial §ains in career 

development activitiefs. Some of these programs have 

dealt with (l) development of career education .materials 

* / • * 

an& programs, (2) cooperative vocational programs, and (3) 

• •/-''' 
career development programs taught out of mobile vans 

designed to take -vocational and career developslient' :programs 

to students in remote rural areas.' ]^ 

/ . ^ " ^ * 

Additionally, researcn and development programs and projects designed * 

to lifiprove career planning and prepeuration in general, have been cpmpleted 

>fhich may have definite implications for the rural setting. 

- DEVELOmENT OF PROGRAMS AMD PRODUCTS \ ' \ 

*f " — " * 

Several career education related programs^^^toeKpJoducts are in their final 

* ^ 

stages of development and will soon be available for %ryout'' in all educatiional 
settings. The examples referred to in the^ final section of '^his i)aper.are being* 

conducted or have been completed by educational agencies throughout the 
country. ^ ^ 

\ ' ' There n6w exist four alternative conceptualizations of career ' 
education or^ more accurately, four alternative ways of delivering 
or facilitating career education goal's. In a research and develop- 
ment sense, tl j four models may be yjiewed as alternative means of 
deliveriYig on our career education commitments, the four models are! 

1. Comprehensive Career Education Model — the school- 

based model 

2. The experience-based model 

3. The home/cornmunity-based mpdel 
If. The residential-based ^Qdel 



\ 
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. School-^ Based Mod el • 

V 4 m , , ^ 

The U. S. Office of Education designated The Center for Vocational 

t * 

Education, located at The Olio State Iftiiver/sity, as the prime contractor ' 
to develop, test, and install the school- based Comprehensive Career Educa- 
tion Model. Work on the model was undertaken in six local school districts 
selected by the (tffice of Education. They were: Mesa, Arizona; Los Angeles, 
California; Jefferson County, Colorado; Atlanta^ Georgia; Itontiac, Michigan 
apd Hackensiuck, New Jers^. The development network ^Si^^mpassed many ^ 
diversit3.es. There were variations in the size of school districts, geo- . 
graphic Settings, and the cultural and ethnic mix. The netwo2;k involved 
the staff .and students from Uh school buildings, as more than 3,600" teachers 
and administrators* worked with 85,000^ students in this development effort. 
The Center's staff cbnsisted of 66, professional and 37 supporting staff, . ^ 

84 of which were at The Center headquarters and 19 residing at the LEA's* 

■ \ ' - . 

'for the purpose of, the school-based Comprehensive Career Education * 

* ^ 

Model, (CCEM) career education was defined as a comprehensive educational 
program focusfed on careers, beginning with the entry of the child into a* 
formal school program and continuing into the adult, years • 

During the past three yecurs, approximately 130 curriculum units were % 
developed in local education agencies coopejjating in this project. Thesfe 
units were tested in the llh school buildings at all grade levels. The 
majority of the 85>000 students in these participating CCEM attendance 
areas were exposed to new career education curriculum units or some facet 
of career education. Thirty curriculum units for K-12 and related staff 
Implementation guidelines will soon be available for distribution. Addi- 
tionally, 6l units will be, field tested during the coming year by the- 

0 

American Institute for Research. 
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Experience- Based Career Education 
'Ihe Experience- Based Career Education (EBCE) program^^ previously 
referred to as the'Duployer fitised Model, is testing the assumption i^hat 
for many teenagers being with adults in specially structured work settings 
is better thsui being in schools with other young people. The .projects are 
also testing the hypothesis that this is not only better for youth, but 

that such.eJtperiencQ based lecu^ning is relatively inexpensive, feasible, ' / 

\ 

and acceptaljle to students, parents, and employers. Experiencej-based * 
career education is. a comprehensive, personalized education program for 

5 

high school age youth that relies on t^e participation of trie", entire 
community— employers, onions, public agencips, schools, parents, et €^1., 

provide students^with direct non-paid experiences in a wide •variety of 
work settings to better prepare them for life/careers. Because EBCE is 
individualized and^ its educational environm4nt is the entire -community, 

is believed to be attractive and applicable to students from under- 
achievers to the highly motivated. ' - 

Approximately 330 10th - 12th grade students currently were enrolled^ 

''in the four t)rojects which completed a second year of development and 

( . 1 " ^ 

operations this summer.^ A range of employers, unions, and other community 
organizations (numbering about hOO ) are participating in the program. 
Including state duid local public agencies, sd^nt if ic; laboratories, public 
utilities, retail stores, manufacturing plants, banks, cultural institutions 
Md self-employed persons. -These-sites provide students with' opi)ortunities 
for exchanging ideas with and leariiing from all kinds of adults—mechanics, 
arpfe^itccts, union stewards, attorneys, doctors, clerks, social workers, 
and scientists. The total number of resource persons participating ih the 
projects in nearly 1000. \ 

■ ■ ■ • 



Pour organizations had contracts to independently develop employer- ^ 
based career edu6at/on*models. These contracts were pursued independently 
.in an effort to develop independent alternatives within this concept. 
These organizations are Research for Better Schools, (RBS), Inc., Hiiladelphia, 



Pennsylvania; Forwest Laboratory for Bffucational Research and Develoment, 
Berkley, Califpjiia; The^Ifarthwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Ibrtland, 
Qr'egon; and tl^e^^Appalachia Educational Laboratory, .(^arle/ston, We^t Virginia. 

Home/Community- Based Model 
The goals of the Hcxiiey(COramuni^y- Based Itodei- — isHo- offer a career- 
oriented educational program to out-of-schooi youth emd adults, who, for a' 
variety of reasons, are not participating in regular school programs or who 
want'additional learning opportunities. The Educational Develoijment Center 
in Newton, Massachusetts, was contracted to carry out the program. 

\ r 

The primary strategy for reaching the out-of-school yourt;h and lidult 

I ' ■ ' ■ •/ . 

population will be through ma^s medift. Once adults are motivated tiiirpugh 

the mass media, agencies' and programs must be set up that can handle the 

needs of these adults. The needs include central "scree^irig, counseling, 

training, and placement. This necessitates working with employers and 

other national/regional and local organizations which will participate in 

the guidance and operation of the program. 

1 - f 

.This program attempted to use mass media to attract the attention of 

the fidult based population to the program, to be used to assess the career 
education Interests of the targets population> to provide the target group 
infoifmation about existing career education alternatives and resources, and 
to provide, where appropriate, skills related -to engaging in career education. 

The Hane/Coiranunity- leased Model will consist of a comprehensive career- 
oriented program centfered on individualized learning programs. It will be 
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strongly supported by,dar*eer development centers Ibcated ^n the community - 
which will provide tutorial, testing, and referral services aimed at^ - ' ^ 
identifying and developing career iijterests. .Although the character of 'o' 
the Hbine/Cpmraunity.- Based* Model ih flexibly conceived to the extent' that; Jt 
can be shaped by the interests of any community^ the essential components ' 
will- remain the salne— a comprehensive ^career .education basei' counseliog^ and 
tutorial services, and multi-media support services-. The products pf this- ■ 

effort could be used in education satellite project^. *s 

• * J- * 

Regldential-JBased Model 
The Mohntaih Plains progran?^ is testing^ the aisumptioxi that the . 
economic rehabilitation of multi-problem families can be cost beneficiail 
in comparison to present welfare and' rehabilitation approaches. 

Mountain Plains (MP) is a residential program for fural multi -problem 
feunilies. Services provided include career training such as career 'guidance, 
foundation education, and job training for the head of the household and,, 
if desired,^ for the spouse;, family and individual counseling; a familjr - 
curriculum providing home management, health, consumer education, and 
^ community relations skills; medical, dental and optical services, financial'' 
support of the famil^ while in the program; child ^development and care for 
preschool age^ youngsters; and job placement service. 

• A family is Considered to have ccMiipleted the. program when both adults 
have finished ail Required program courses and the head of the household 



has received validation in cC job skill. Families who complete the program, 
as well as tkose who resign receive "placement and' relocation, support from 
field offices. * - • 

Rurticipants are recruited from six states (Montana, Idaho, South 
.Dakota, North Dakota, Wyoming and Nebraska) through MP field offices, self- 

I. 

-or ^ 



referral, an.d i^qjerraaf^om welfare and employments agencies. The* facility/ 

/a converted Air Force Ba^^n Montana, can serve 210 families per month. 

At an estiniated stay of nine months per family, ' the yearly flow througli 

should be about 280 fkiilies. • , - 

Results to date show that about 70^ of the entrant families complete ^ 

♦ — ~" 

* their MP programs . In comparison with the control ^families (a r8L»aom 20^ 
^selected from eligible. applicants before relocation in the MP facility), 
completing families have a higher employment rate, 86^ as contrasted with 

■ ■ ' ' / 

(>^% -Family incomes have in(fteased from an average of $355 •iS per month - 
prior to entry to $576.69 ]^r month six months .after completion,* an average 
net gain of $221.51. Althoogh MP was able*to reduce the i^t^ operating 
'costs per family from approximately $16,000 (June 1973 estimate) to ian 
actual cost per family of $10,6^10 during a recent period, current infla- 
tionary pressures will prob^ly bring the cost per family to^ about $11,500 
for subsistence, training and placement. ^ \*- 

The long range effects will'bd apparent only after more time has passed. 
A third party evaluation study* of completers, resignees, and controJLs should' 
be available byl mid-1976. 4wo-year follow-up data will be included in this 

study. , - 

* ' . *^ • , • ' 

In addition, a vari!ety of products expected to be of use to, other 
organizations are proje\j*ted far completion over the next l8 months, ^ese 
Include modifl^cations of programs for adult basic and vocational training, 
curriculum guides, and Individualized General Educational Development 
program, and curricula and manuals for the ^family centered programs. 

Individuals concerned in improving career education ^n rural settings 
will need 4o donsider the implications of these extensive career education 
efforts. While th^ development siJtes did not focus on the rural setting - 



the products and materials should be tested in a representative jiumber of 

rural schools. Their utility and ^ralid^.ty should b,e , determined and adapta- 

• > << * 

tions and further testing undertaken as needed, i 



' career Planning Support System 



Millions of high- school students graduate every year lacking skiils for^ 

,choQsing and planning careers. They must mak^decisio'n^ vitally .offcfcting' • 

their futures, but receive insufficient guidance to help them decide upon 

ahd pursue fulfulling careers, ^fliile most high schgols have guidance services, 

research ha§ shown that guidance programs attempt to offer more^services 
' \ . . y . , ^ 

* thaq the schools ^can adequately support. Counselors' are over ^extended and' 

have little time to assist all students individually. Uti short, career 

guidance programs lare too often ineffective and are in serious need of 

upgrading. 



A program for systematically upgrading and evaluating career guidance 
^programs is being pleveloped. This program, Career Planning Support System, 
is designed to more closely match resources and services. The scope, of 

career guidance is expanded. Need^ and resources vithi^n the school and 

• < 
community are identified and applied to develo^a realistic and workable 

guidance program. The needs and occupational interests of all stud-e^ts ' ' 

aire encompassed in the program. At the some timef, the system w^l be 




to the needs of minorities cmd women as new and more varied 
6pportim|f^ierbecome available to them in the world of^work. All \n all, 

will ^enable schools to design their own guidant^e^rograms which 



\ will reflect the unique needs of their students within the resource ;^oundaries 
Of school and community. > Ihe Career Planning Support System is composed. of • 



I 



four basic cdmponentJiB : (l) career guidance, (2) facilitating transition 
from school to work ^^^C(3^ career guidance for minor^jr youth and carper 
guid^ce for women. ^ ' ' ^ * ' \ • 

Career Guidance ^ ^ 

As a result of severaj. years of careful) investigation, CVE has focused 



its attentiph on the lack^of ^rderly, logical procedur^es fay which a school 
can 5lan and manage its guidance activities. To'meet this. need, the Career 
Planning Support System (CFSS) provides a core proce'duraL. system called 



"Career Gtddance." TJils procedural system is* implemented through a package 
of materials (procedural guides, audiovisual presentations, survey question- 
naires, instructional manuals, anfl jcwyguidance technique^) which provides 
step-by-step procedures for piSnning/ implementing, and evaluating career 

^ guidance pro^?^s. Forty-ntlne schools^ in 12 states (Alaska, Arizona, , 

^ Kentucky, Michigah, Mississippi, Missouri, A&ntana, New Hwnps^ire, North 
Carolina, Chio^UteJi, Washington) are serving as test sites for development 

4 cuid refinement ox the methodologies and matefi€tJ.s.. The field testing is 
Involving 6o schoo]^1aaministr^ltgfs, 3100 counselors an^ leaders 6uid 55,000 
Gtudents in these educational seLoings. While to date the "procedural 

/system beinfe tested is' designed toi high schools, there are definite impli- 
cations that the same api^roach is appropriate for elementary an^Tniddle 
school levels. ' * ^ * 
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facilitati ng. Transition From School to Work 

~ ~ ■ 4 

Assisting students to make the transition ft-om school to work or further 
education has been largely neglected by our nation's schools. Illstoric^liy, 
high schools have tended to hand students their diploms and consider this 
the end of their responsibility. More and more ve are realizing thit this 
is inadequate, students need and want specifier's sistance in a great range 
of problems confronting them after they leave school, l-hese problems relate 
.to dob seeking; '^ob interviewi^ assessment and selection of training 
opportunities; ,and adjustment' to the myriad of psychological problems with 
, Which they must cope on the job, e.g., problems associated with authority 
figures, 'co-workers, and work pressures. 

The'CPSS is developing new guidance methods and synthesizing 'existing 
methpds to be incorporated as an integral part of guidance progra^as. Two 
major products are being developed: (l) a short course for high school 
students entitled "Coping in the World of Work: Practice in Problem 
Solving" designed to acquaint students with twenty common on-the-job adjust- 
ment problems and to learn problem solving techniques in dealing with them; - 
and (2) a handbook of transition g^uidance techniques including job 'placement * 
models, job seeking clinics, and life skills planning seminars. ' 
■Career Guidance for Minority Youth 

Activities in the minority youth element of the Career ■ Planning Support 
System are directed toward a research goal of identifying important inter- 
personal influences in c^eer decision-making.and a deVelopnent goal of form- ' 
ulating guidance approaches which apply the knowledge obtained through the 
restarch. The element had its- origin in two separate efforts. . 

The first thrust was a comprehensive review of the theory and res^^rch • 
developing in sociology under the general designation of "status" attainment. 



Evidence from these inquiries seem'j to indicate that for the gengral^^u- • 
lation not only is educational and occupational attainment strongly relate^ 

to the socoeconomic .origins of an individual but also thit its influence 

f 

on attainment is itself affected by interaction with other people, academic 
perfori^ce, career planning, and other factors. However, the degree to 
^which such relationships apply to members of specific ethnic and other 
minority groups has not been systeniiatice^lly explored. Therefore, a research 
goal, is to explore .the depee to which these relationships Lold for groups 
Other than white middle class males and use this knowledge in the develop- 
ment of new guidance methods • • • 

V 

The second consisted of a national survey conducted under the Auspices 
of CVE' which found that career guidance counseling for minority youth was 
largely ineffective throughout the Ifoited States, Thus^ the developnent - 
goal of the CPSS is to formulate guidance methodology or methodologies^ that 
have a high ^probability of providing viable, effective assistance to minority 
young people as they formulate post- secondary educational and 'occupational 
plans • . . ^ - 

Career Guidance for Women 

It is recognized that more than half the students in most high 
schools are girls, and that most career materials either fail to include 
information* on women's career developnent or assume that all women will ^ 
enter traditional 'Vomen's careers."'' Also, the variety of' career patterns 
irtiich women follow are often not explicated in career guidance programs, 
and traditional sex stereotyping significantly impedes the communication o^ 
career opportunities • 

/The career guidance for women element of CPSS is aimed toward developing 
and field testing "career development units" for women students. Uhit topics 
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incluKie: e^^loratibn of occupations traditionally perceived as appi^opriate 

/ 

only foir males; possible adult rdle combinations, including a varieiy of 

* * / 

career patterns; €ind legislation pertaining to career preparation and em- 
ploymfnt. Each unit is directed toward the achievment of one or mipre 
behavioral objectives associated with career guidance of women, i^tvariety 
of learning approaches are described, such as self -instruction, role playing, 
and simulation. Evaluation procedures are an integral petrt of each program. 
Although the entire Career Planning Support System is not scheduled 'v.. 



for -completion until 1977, the national response to preliminary versions 
has been enthusiastic. More than U,000 requests have, been received from 
all fifty states cuid territories as' well as fourteen forei^ countries. 
Occupational j5xploration Simulation Modules' * • 

Realizing that schoiDrs have more contact with young peopl^ than any 

other agency and are in a real posit j^on to help students explore oc<nipa- 

" / . . I ^ 1 

tional alternatives, the National Institute for Education contracted with - 

^he Research and Development jCenter for Vocational Education' at The Ohio 

« on 

State University to develop an Occupational Exploration program. The 

I ' . ^' ' 

program focuses on 12 occupational clusters which include: (l*) manufactur- 

' * " \^ » ^ I 

ing, (2') education, '(3) communication-transportation, {k) pr^oduct-services, 

(5) trade and finance, (6) health and welfare, (7) construction, (8) 

recreation-entertainment, (9) natural resources, (10 ) personnel services, 

(11) government, and (12) arts and humanities. . \ - . | 

<t As it is developing, the Occupational Exploration program will iftclude/ 

/ ■ . / 

active investigation of the world of wo^k: X^b)^ypical pccupational endeavors 
will be simulated by students within the schools, (2) other decision-making 
and planning experiences will help the student design his| own extended: 
exploratiori in terms of his emerging needs 'and interests.' 
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Simulajiion mddules provide the occupational contexts, arrangements, 
and pToj?^' for dynajnic, short-term situational encounters. with Job roles, and 
relationships/ Students can choose to carry out typical jobs in various 
occupations^- a pharmacologist at a health and welfare agency; a trouble- 
shooter in a radio repair shop; etc. The jobs and working combinations of - 
people repr^isent the real world ow work, and .the enterprises are typical 
of those in the actual occupational cluster. 

After a brief overview of "the cluster, students choose whether or not 
"to invest themselves in the^simulation on the basis of a short, highly 
niotivational introduction, which may be an illustrated booklet, a film, 
filinstrip, or game. Then., they select their roles, carry 'out the typical 
processes, and often produce some' r^^l product or service. They may develop 
an advertising campaign,, create a iiair style or a physical fitness program, 
or coordinate blasting at a rock quarry. Through the' simulations, students 
^ have frequent chlances to assess their own preferences and performance,. ^ 
Thus, they may better organize their * own knowledge and feelings about a job 
area and its roles— all in a manageable, saf^,' simplified form, within the 
security ofe the schooll ' • ' ' 

Simulations are supported by teachers ♦ packets and a students introduc- , 
tion to using^^imulation in learning first-hand about jobs. 

At thi^ stage, all simulation materials are planned to be: (iX student- 
centered j (2) delivered ^ough mult i -media; (3) thorough]^ reviewed, 
revised, and tested; (1*)' practical, flexible, and efficients. Since slji^ilation 
strategies are not constrained by limited community resources, they should 
provide a useful means of emi^ching the .rural environment^ 
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' . . • , * ' ^ ^ 

- Staff Deveiopnent Modules ' '\ - ' 

; / - 

To facilitate the implementation of career education, The Center 

developed a staff development model and series of learning modules for each 

/ 31 " ' 

phase of the model. The five phases for which modules have been developed 
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include : * * 

' l) Selecting and organizing the 'comprehensive carper education 
advisory^ committee 

2) Selection, orientation and preparation o£ in-servire 
coordinators 

3) Orientation^ of tpersonnel to career education concepts , 
h) Initial' preparation of personnel for specific roles 
5) -Periodic i^ff development- activities^ased on needs 

analysis* - . * - 

Sc»ne examples of the modules that have been developed for each phase' 
include: . ^ • ^ . ^ . 

In-Service Coorflinator Materials Phase ^ ^ 
Staff Develoi^nent Guidelines for Career Education : vhich focuses on suggested 
goals, strategies, anS -respurces for plannirjg and co,nducting a comprehensive 
.local staff development program • In addition to describing a training program 
for in-service coordinators, a suggested management plan and guidelines 
for preparation of all participating staff are included. The guidelines are 
primarily printed materials, but also include a 'staff development model and 
other illustrations, 

.The guidelines themselves are for use by state department, university, * 
and local school district personnel vho are responsible for planning and 
implementing an in-service program for all participating staff. Sections 
of the sidelines are devoted to preparing the in-service coordinators for 



their task of preparing administrators, teachers, counselors, and support 
staff for their roles. 

• * 

Ill-Service Coordinators Training 'Program ; vlxj.ch focuses on 'topics such as 
developing leadership skills, problem-solving skills, and coordiiujiting and /or 
conducting the staff development sessions. The produce is in the form of 
self -instructional modules to be utilized by career education coordinators ' 
in either an individualized mofe. or in small? groups . Each module has an 
introduction, general objective (s), performance objective (s), lep^ning 
techniques, evaluation, -and. resource section. i 

Potential users include LEA career * education directors ank^^niversity 
and state department personnel. The use of tlje.se modul^ should ins\lre 
better in|*onned and prepared in-service coordinators. \ , ^ 

c * I 

General Orientation Ifeterials Phase • . ' ^ ' 

* - * ' 

General' Orientation In-Service draining Programs ; vhich focuses on topics 

such as : vhy career education, present need for* career education, career 
development theory, foundation for career education, vhat is career educa- • 
tion, current career education models,^ ijnplernentation strategies, role 
identification, and resources for career education (national, state, and 
locQl). The purpose is' to provide educa'tional staff a" broad foundation of 
both the construct for career educatibn as veil as helpful suggestions for 
prejoaring to play a developer atid implementor*s role in their district. The 
comprehensive in-service program consists of eiglJt instructional modules, 
each contaiMng an introduction., goal statements, performance objectives, 
topical narrative' outlines, teacher and learner suggested activities, 
study questioTis, required and suggested readings, and evaluation sections. 
Besides the printed instructional modules, the program vill include trans- 
parency masters and needed readings. 



The intended user audiences, initially, are the project s.taff ^develop- 

ment coordinajbors, teacher educators, 'and state department personnel. Thfe 

"intended rec^l^er audience includes educational staff vho are preparing to 

play a- role in their local districts' career education program. 

. St>ecific Audience- Role .Orientation Materials Phase 
■ ■ ■ " ' ^ • 

Chirri.cultun Unit Installation Program ; >?hich focuses on topics such as: 
Orientation to career education, the curricul]m3i program, understanding and 
preparing to teach instructional units, and evaluation and feedback pro- 
cedures. The program consists of printed handouts and resource materials 
axKj audiovisuals (transparencies). The program, vhich inclii^es* and insiruc- 
*tional^lan, is domprehejisive, rich in resources and flexible, so that it , ^ 
can easily be adapted to' loca^ circumstances. ^ It consists of- 200 double- 
spaced pages and 'kO transparencies. ' It is available *in two versions, 
notebook that has only transparency masters and V kit that includes r^ady- 
to-use transparencies as veil as. masters.. C ' 

The -intended user audience is Local Education Agency in-servjice coordi- 

I ^ 

nators and university or state' department staff who are leading the implemen- 
tation of CCEM curriculum units. -The intended , users are teachers and 9ther 
instructional' personnel who will, be using CCEM-developed curricular materials 
' In-Service Training Program for Administrators of Career Education Programs : 
which focuses on topics such as: Orientation to career education philosophy, 
the identification of needs, identification of available resources, career 
education operation jcomponents, evaluation of career education components, 
developing \ fint'.ncial plan, and implementation plan. The purpose is to 
provide local district administrators with a broad foundation of both the 
rationale ^and antecedents for career educa'tion as well as exposing thcw to 
a variety of process experiences deeme'^ncdessary for their local planning 



and preparation in developing and implementing gareer ediication ir^^ their 
district. The comprehensive in-service program- cor^sists of nine instruc- 
tional modules* that each contain an Introduction, goal statements, ^ . * 
performance objectives, topical narrative outlines, teacher and learner 
suggested' activities, stud^y questions, require^ apH suggested reading^, and 
learner evaluation. In- addition .to the printed instructional modules, the •* 

' • f \ . 

program vill include transparehpy masters and a set of required readings. 
The total program vill consis't of between 1*00 to i*50 pages, T^ound to facilitate 
its use both as .a total^ program dr as separate .treatments on special topics^ 
It vill provide approximately 1|0 to 50 hours of career educa-fion in-'service. 

^. The initial intended user audj.ences are the -]4roJect staff development 
coordinfitdrs and educational administrators at universities, colleges, and 
state departments or education. The intended receiver audiences are local 
district suferintendentsJ, building prinQipals,*'and educational planners vho 
are preparing to 'lead the development, testing, and impZem^ntation of career 
education. 



% * SUMMARY • . ^ " ^ ^ 

The paradigm of career education, although significant for niral educa- 
tion settings, alone cannot overcome- the severe resource constrairfts in the 
rural context. Nevertheless, it appears that: 

1. Career 'education is a viable paradigm for determining 

f 

educational purpose, sharpening expected outcomes and 
for ^organizing and deploying the educational and 
community resources in the rural setting. 
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2. Continual effort must be made to build on the 
strengths of rural setting? to enable these 
coinmunities to capacitate youth for careers, I 
am primarily referring *to five strengths, 

• 5a. Opportunities 'for youth to develop 

• , • ' ' ' ** * . 

independence and responsibility. 

b. ' Parental Interes-^, and support of the child* s 

• ' , 

' welfare. • . / , . \ 

c. Teachers who Know th^ir individual s^tudents 



well. 



\ 



. d. Teacher sr .who know'ahd are a part of the^ 
sckc^l community. 



e. ' Teaching staffs who are highly flexible. 

A 

3.- The rural setting, while"^ enjoying some advantages'7 has 

severe limitations whiclfwill require differentiated 

treatments and intervention ^strategies if the full " 

\ ' ' ^ 

expectation of dareer education is to be realized. 

k. '^Continued research and development is needed to iinproye 

our understanding of individual career development 

processes and the uniqueness of the rural .setting . - 

5. We need to expand our testing and development of career 

/ 

education, products and systems developed in other settings 
in rural .cureas and m€tke more intensive and extensive 

4 ^ 

applications of research and development outpnats. Further, 
we m\;st increasingly capi-ULlize on educational technology 
(i..e. satellites) 'as a^meAns of delivering improved 

ift-lrural areas. 



educational services 



r 



\fe must continue to examine the adxoinistrative structure 

» ' • 

for xural education ajs it might- be influenced by such 
interventions as consolidation, intermediate units, 
residential schools, and individual ^educational 
entitlements. * ^ ' 



A 



/ 



J 
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